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CHAPTER VIII 


At the end of the Punic Wars a City-State grew up, 
governed by an aristocracy—representing wealth and 
distinction—from which vacancies in the Senate were 
filled and magistrates elected by the people. Tribunes 
played no important part and were generally senators 
themselves. The Senate was practically omnipotent 
(p. 91). Foreign wars were continuous and the best 
citizens were fighting in them. A strong military 
government seemed necessary. Intense patriotism and 
strength of mind was displayed in the Senate and in 
consequence almost absolute control of public affairs 
was left to this body (p. 93). Years of victory in the 
East followed. But commercial gains resulted and a 
large amount of gold, silver, cattle, slaves, etc., went to 
the Roman generals and officers (p. 95). But senators 
were not allowed by law to go into business, and so 
wealthy citizens outside this body took over mines, 
quarries, fisheries, salt-works, pastures, etc., and added 
greatly to their riches. 

Rich business men were allowed in the cavalry, 
known as “equites’’ (p. 97). These landlords used 
slaves or serfs for cultivation of the land and raised 
what could be most profitably exported—e.g., wine, 
olives, fruit, sheep, and cattle (p. 98). A capitalistic 
system of agriculture grew up. This affected foreign 
policy. Cato hated Carthage as a rival in production 
of oil and wine. 

A strong desire to be recognized by the Greeks in art, 
literature, etc., developed. A national literature was 
created after Greek models (p. 99). Scipio Aemilianus 
was an intimate friend of the Greek writer Polybius. 
Greek influence was strong on Roman religion (p. 103); 
also many Eastern cults became popular in Rome. The 
Senate induced Pergamum to let the ‘‘Black Stone”’ of 
the Mother of the Gods be brought to Rome. The 
practical skill of the Greeks helped the Romans in 
building aqueducts, bridges, roads, etc. (p. 104). 


CHAPTER IX 


Political and Social Revolution at Rome 
The Gracchi wished to set up a democracy in Rome, 
modeled after that at Athens—an impossible project, 
considering the rampant growth of large estates and the 
large slave population. Tiberius and Caius Gracchus 
were two of the leaders (p. 107). Death of Tiberius 
(p. 110). Caius continued the struggle, as their ideas 


did not die. Their supporters were called ‘‘populares”’ 
and the members of the senatorial party, ‘‘optimates.”’ 
Civil wars followed. 


CHAPTER X _ 


Marius and Sulla were outstanding characters — the 
former a leader of the popular party and the latter of 
the senatorial. Italian or Social war raged from 91 to 
88 B.C. Mithradates was the foe in the East. Marius 
was the leader of the army against him (p. 122), but 
Sulla went. Marius, leader of the democrats, crushed 
the Senate and was prominent in the long reign of 
terror in which senators and knights were killed. He 
died in the second month of his consulship. Sulla crip- 
pled Mithradates and made peace with him. For two 
years the democrats fought against him but were 
defeated (p. 123). (For an example of Sulla’s cruelty, 
see p. 124.) His “proscriptions’’ led to the death of 
many. Sulla wished to restore the power of the Senate, 
and so directed attacks upon the tribunes and the as- 
semblies of the proletariate (p. 125). He attained most 
of his aims (pp. 125-127). He retired from public life 
and died in 77 B.C. 


CHAPTER XI 


Pompey and Caesar 


The struggle continued. Forces hating Sulla’s 
changes were rampant, and slaves, Sertorius of Spain, 
leader of democrats, Mithradates, allied with Sertorius, 
Cretan pirates, and Lepidus in Rome were additional 
causes of unrest. 

On Sulla’s side (p. 130) was the young and rich 
Pompey who was in command of an army in Italy when 
Sulla died. He fought in Spain for 7 years (78-72 B.C.) 
against Sertorius. The latter was murdered, and so this 
war ended. 

Lucullus and Cotta, consuls in 74 B.C., were sent to 
crush Mithradates. Antony was charged with the ex- 
tinction of the Mediterranean pirates who were in 
league with Mithradates. Lucullus drove Mithradates 
back to Armenia. 

Spartacus was at the head of a slave revolt whose 
forces were stationed on Vesuvius. Crassus was put in 
command. In 70 B.C., only the pirates remained un- 
conquered. Pompey and Crassus united in working for 
the repeal of Sulla’s constitution and succeeded. In 
70 B.C. they were consuls. 

Pompey crushed the pirates and was put in the place 
of Lucullus, in charge of the war against Mithradates. 
He was successful in the East (p. 133): 

Julius Caesar was leader of the democrats who was 
supported financially by Crassus, one of the richest of 
the Romans. The democrats tried to use a dissolute 
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aristocrat, Catiline, who had a large following at Rome, 
to attain their ends, promising him a consulship. The 
Senate put up Cicero (who had been working for 
democratic ideals by such orations as the Verrine) as a 
rival candidate. Cicero wished to found a new noble 
family and to be the first consul. He wanted the 
equestrian order and the senatorial to be reconciled. 
Caesar and Crassus hoped to put through a bill in the 
interests of the common people (proposed by the 
Tribune Rullus) although it had a political object also. 

The Senate saw that the bill was directed against it, 
and so put Cicero up as a rival candidate of Catiline. 
Cicero was elected in 63 B.C. The Senate withdrew its 
support of Catiline, and he was obliged to go on at his 
own risk (p. 136). He planned to raise the standard of 
revolt at Rome and at the same time in Etruria where 
many peoples had lost money through Sulla. His 
partisans in Rome were to set fire to the city and seize 
control while Sulla’s veterans came from Etruria to 
organize the government. Cicero discovered the 
conspiracy and Catiline was forced to leave the city 
ahead of time to reach his army. His forces were 
defeated and he was killed. (Read Sallust’s account of 
his death and the devotion of those who died with him.) 

Pompey returned in 62 B.C., and although he had 
been marvellously successful, entered the city as a 
private citizen. He found it necessary to make con- 
cessions to Caesar and Crassus—leaders of the demo- 
crats. In 60 B.C. he became one of the members —the 
First Triumvirate—Pompey, Crassus, Caesar (p. 137). 
He carried out all the measures determined upon by 
the three. Clodius, leader of the rabble in Rome, and 
a steady supporter of Caesar, was permitted to prose- 
cute Cicero and to drive him into exile. 

Caesar took for himself only the governorship of 
Gaul for 5 years. He wanted a military reputation and 
unlimited material resources, as well as the chance 
to free Rome from the danger of conflict with Gaul. 
This meant 9 years of difficult and dangerous warfare. 
His victories disturbed the Senate and also Pompey 
and Crassus (his friends). They were made consuls for 
55, and after that were to govern the provinces of 
Spain and Syria. Crassus was killed in Syria. Pompey 
in 52 was elected sole dictator to curb the power of 
armed ruffians who were governing the city. He 
dreaded Caesar’s return because he had a victorious 
army. So, too, did the Senate fear him because Caesar 
in power meant ruin to them. They induced Pompey to 
break with Caesar and he did so in 49 B.C. Thus, 
when Caesar crossed the Rubicon, the boundary of his 
province, and marched on Rome, Pompey, with no 
army nearby, fled (p. 140). He went to the East to raise 
an army. Caesar destroyed the army in Spain. But 
later the advantage was with Pompey. He had an 
immense army at his disposal, much money, and a 
powerful fleet. Caesar took his army to Greece and 
was blockaded by Pompey at Pharsalus. Pompey was 
utterly defeated in the battle and later was killed by 
Ptolemy XIV of Egypt who feared complications. 

Caesar followed him to Alexandria because he needed 
money and Ptolemy was in debt to Rome. Caesar had 
a narrow escape here (p. 142). Later he led his army 
to Africa (in 47 B.C.) and totally defeated the remains 
of Pompey’s army at Thapsus and the senatorial force. 
Another victory at Munda (Spain) in 45 B.C. destroyed 
the last survivals of the senatorial force. Caesar was 
now without a rival and with a new Senate chosen by 
himself and a well-trained army devoted to him. 


CHAPTER XII 


In 46 B.C. Caesar became the head of the Roman 
State and held it till his death in 44, March 15th. He 
did not try to restore the Senate to power or to make 


the people sovereigns. He felt that he must first make 
the frontiers safe from invasion—this meant protecting 
Greece, Macedonia, and Epirus; also the frontiers of the 
new Eastern provinces—Syria, Palestine, Bithynia, and 
Pontus. Caesar planned a campaign in the East and 
gathered 16 legions, formed of any parts of the popula- 
tion capable of bearing arms (p. 144). Only a small 
detachment of praetorian guards was kept as a body 
guard and this was dismissed before his murder. He 
intended to make radical changes in the constitution 
as soon as the boundaries were safe. He was hostile to 
the Senate, and the popular assembly was kept to help 
him in this struggle. But he kept the old names of 
institutions, infusing into them, however, a new ele- 
ment—his own personal power. This made him su- 
preme and the title of “dictator” was conferred upon 
him in 45 for life (p. 146). An innovation was made by 
his regular practice of holding several offices at once— 
Consul (48 B.C. and every year after); Tribune 
in 47; in 63 B.C., Pontifix Maximus and a mem- 
ber in 48 B.C. of all the patrician priestly colleges; a 
special law gave him the supervision of morals (formerly 
the duty of Censors); power to appoint magistrates for 
provinces and to recommend for election half of the 
magistrates at Rome; right to declare war or peace; 
power to command the army and to dispose of public 
money; right to issue edicts which the magistrates on 
entering office must swear to obey. He was in fact a 
monarch and it is not known what title he intended to 
accept. Antony, his fiery partisan, said “‘king.’”’ He 
summoned Cleopatra to Rome and gave her a residence 
—Caesarion was their son. He made Octavius, his 
nephew, heir and successor. His veterans, the army, 
and the masses regarded him with religious awe and 
built a temple to him (p. 147). 

His desire to create in all parts of the Empire a class 
which should enjoy the same rights as Roman citizens in 
Italy was evident. So the Senate was to be a body repre- 
sentative of the newer Empire, and to it he appointed 
his loyal supporters without regard to their origin or 
previous careers (p. 148). 

But not all the Senators were willing to give up their 
privileges without a battle, and a group of them formed 
a conspiracy in 44 B.C., of which Marcus and Decimus 
Brutus and Cassius were leaders. Caesar was mur- 
dered in the Senate House. Masses of people were en- 
raged, but Antony calmed them by making public 
Caesar’s will in which he had bequeathed gifts to them 
(p. 149). 

Octavius was absent in Illyria. But Antony (p. 150) 
managed matters much as Caesar would have wished. 
The Senate seemed beaten. But Octavius returned and, 
as Caesar’s heir, demanded a share in the government. 
Antony refused. But Caesar’s veterans and other 
legions sided with Octavius who made a compact with 
the Senate, greatly assisted by Cicero, the head of the 
senatorial party at Rome. But Cicero wanted him 
only as a help in defeating Antony. This Octavius 
saw and so he led an army against Rome (p. 151). 
Octavius was elected consul. The 3 Caesarians, Antony, 
Lepidus, and Octavius formed the First Triumvirate in 
43 B.C. Then began a reign of terror in which Cicero 
was killed. 

Antony and Octavius defeated at Philippi Brutus and 
Cassius, both of whom committed suicide. Civil War 
continued. Antony was left in the East to collect 
money and Octavius returned to Italy to search for 
land with which to pay the soldiers. He confiscated 
land of citizens of 18 prosperous communities in Italy 
for this purpose. Antony failed and went to Egypt to 
seek wealth. He met Cleopatra at Tarsus and married 
her (p. 154). His wife, Fulvia, and Antony’s brother 
were defeated by Octavius at Perusia in 40 B.C., and 


had no help from Antony. The Second Triumvirate 
was formed—Pompey, ruler of Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Greece, and Octavius, ruler of the West, and Antony, 
ruler of the East. Antony married Octavia, sister of 
Octavius, Fulvia having died. 

In 37 B.C. Octavius defeated Pompey in Asia 
Minor where Pompey lost his life. Octavius also 
stripped Lepidus of power over Africa and became the 
sole ruler of the West. In 36 B.C. Antony broke with 
Octavius and declared Cleopatra his wife. He stood as 
master of the East. He made a will, transferring Roman 
provinces there to Cleopatra’s children. Octavius told 
the West that Antony was a traitor to Roman ideas 
and a slave of Cleopatra (p. 156), and that if Antony 
won, Rome would become a vassal of Egypt. The 
Senate took the side of Octavius. Italy and the prov- 
inces were called upon to swear allegiance. Antony 
did the same in the East and the war began in 32. The 
armies met at Actium and Octavius won. The story 
that Cleopatra betrayed Antony by withdrawing the 
Egyptian fleet was never verified and may have been 
circulated by enemies. When Octavius approached 
Egypt, Antony killed himself and so did Cleopatra 
after she failed to win Octavius. He was left the sole 
ruler of the Empire in 30 B.C. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Rome, Italy, and the Provinces, in the First Century 
B.C.—A Summary of Preceding Chapters. 


The senatorial system was attacked by a succession 
of revolutionary politicians with the idea of transferring 
all power to the popular assembly to redistribute the 
land, and to extend the franchise. Only the last was 
realized and that only after a cruel war. All of Italy 
was admitted to the body of Roman citizens. Rome 
was divided into two camps—the partisans of the 
Senate and its enemies. 

In the second century B.C. the Senate gave place to 
the selfish policy of the great landowners, and, in the 
first B.C., to an imperialistic policy, carried out also by 
the knights (business classes). As regards provincial 
government, senators and knights were supreme. 
Much abuse by the former is shown in the case of 
Verres. The knights who collected the taxes were often 
in collusion with the governor and by bribing him col- 
lected from the provincials much more than was legiti- 
mate. Juries (composed of senators and knights) re- 
turned a verdict in favor of those who paid them the 
most (p. 158). 

Capitalists lent money at usurious rates of interest 
with property of city as security. They were backed by 
the power of Rome. Brutus charged 48% interest. 

The democrats used these conditions as a justifica- 
tion of their struggle with the Senate. But since both 
parties were dependent upon an army and since this 
demanded pay in the form of booty or allotment of 
land, it was impossible to fulfill democratic ideals 
(p. 159) as regards political programs. The growth of 
the State increased the importance of the army which 
would not follow leaders who were not sure of victory 
and money or land. Caesar, Antony, and Octavius 
frankly confessed that they owed their power to the 
army. 

Another problem (p. 160) was the government of a 
world-wide State. Much depended upon the prosperity 
of the provinces. Italy was tax free except for small 
revenue from customs. But the provinces, drained dry 
by senators and knights, became less and less prosper- 
ous. The central point of Sulla’s reforms was this 
problem and Caesar, too, thought it of prime impor- 
tance. A system of government based on the military 
power of an individual seemed the only possible form of 


a constructive monarchy (p. 161). So the first century 
B.C. was an epoch of transition from the old city-state, 
the third and fourth centuries to the growth of a mon- 
archy—a single world-wide State, with a uniform cul- 
ture, ruled by one man. 

The growth of large estates held by wealthy land- 
lords—the ruling aristocracy—cultivated by slaves or 
serfs was prominent. (Sulla had 40,000 freedmen.) 
Great fortunes were made in every civil war—notably by 
Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, Antony and Cctavius, 
and the senatorial class as a whole. The order of 18 
centuries of knights (Equites) was enlarged to include 
all fully enfranchised citizens whose property was not 
less than 400,000 sesterces (p. 164)—see paragraphs 
1 and 3 for ways of making money; (paragraph 2 for 
ways of investing). Atticus was an example of a knight 
who did not speculate dishonestly. The flow of capital 
from the East made Italy very wealthy. The small 
holders were swallowed up by the great landlords 
because the former raised only corn. And victorious 
generals took land from them for their soldiers. Vergil’s 
estate was lost; also Horace’s. 

Most prominent men at Rome were authors; science 
was a favorite subject of study as well as rhetoric, 
philosophy, law, and archaeology (p. 173). Greek 
artists abounded in Italy. 

The general aspect of life was Greek. All gentlemen 
spoke Greek. (See Cicero’s letters.) 

All the grandees of Roman Society owned one or more 
splendid palaces with several country houses. We 
know nothing of the life of the lower classes at this time. 


AN UNPLEASANT SITUATION DIAGNOSED 


How prevent the spread of the state of mind shown in 
the poem and the comments of the college 
senior which follow? 


Uses of Latin and Greek 
I’m sorry that Latin and Greek are abolished 
As entrance requirements for Yale, 
For how can a man become cultured and polished 
If in these two subjects he fail? 
How well I remember that chair that I sat in 
While waiting my chance to recite! 
I penciled the English on top of the Latin 
And always translated it right. 


The classical training I garnered at college 
Has stood me in excellent stead; 

I’m broader and wiser by far for the knowledge 
That Cerberus ferries the dead. 

I’ll always remember how Hercules swam 
To Medusa, on nightly excursions, 

And the suitors that Ajax persuaded to scram 
When he finished defeating the Persians. 


I hope that my children develop their brains 
And become, like their daddy, well rounded; 
In Ovy and Livid and Aristophanes 
I'll see that they’re thoroughly grounded. 
I'll tell of the Janitaur, monster of Crete, 
And how Priam was torn by the vulture, 
For I know by experience pleasant and sweet, 
The value of classical culture. 
—N. R. J. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, September 30, 1931 


A College Senior Speaks 


‘“‘T am sometimes asked why I disliked Latin in high 
school and dropped it at the end of the second year. I - 
confess that I was not a very good student and there- 
fore allowed myself to drift along from day to day 
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without understanding what it was all about. I was 
frequently told that I was lazy, but this comment did 
not incite me to put hours on my Latin lesson which did 
not interest me. 

Why I disliked Latin is a question difficult to answer. 
I was told that it was a necessary adjunct to a good 
education. It was asserted that the study of Latin was 
an excellent discipline for the mind. Just why it is 
better in this respect than several other studies, I am 
still at a loss to discover. I remember that the chief 
reason advanced for the study of Latin was that a 
knowledge of it was essential to a correct understanding 
of English—the real meaning of many words; an aid to 
the spelling of English; an explanation of certain points 
of grammar; a foundation for the Romance languages; 
and that the Roman civilization still survives in certain 
aspects of modern life. But as we had no concrete 
examples presented as a rule, and were not asked to 
verify any of these points by reference to our own 
experiences or findings, they remained in my mind as 
academic statements only. The value of Latin for 
English appears still to be the principal argument 
advanced for continuing the study. It is true that Latin 
professors can give the derivation and approximate 
meaning of many words in the English language. I 
say ‘‘approximate’’ because a great many of the words 
of Latin origin have, through gradual evolution, come 
to acquire meanings which bear only a remote resem- 
blance to the original words from which they are de- 
rived. The derivation is more or less important, but 
a dictionary is a much better place to go for meanings. 
And an English grammar is a much better guide than a 
Latin one for the English language. In any case it 
would be necessary to spend years in study in order to 
get the benefits which are supposed to accrue from a 
superficial study of the language by more or less im- 
mature high school students. Although I did not know 
it at the time, I have since come to the conclusion that 
much more of practical value would have accrued 
through the taking of a course in Latin root words, 
prefixes, and suffixes. 

I had to learn a considerable mass of detail as regards 
forms and syntax in order to pass the course. But 
most of what should have proved valuable was so sub- 
merged in this grind that it has all taken flight and 
doubtless will not return. 

Of course it may be said that the teaching of Latin 
has mostly been rationalized since I left high school. 
This is doubtless true. And it may be that the basic 
reason for my aversion in high school was largely due 
to the textbook and the methods. Putting it briefly, 
however, I did not care to study anything for which I 
could not see a return commensurate with the effort 
expended. What connection amo, amas, amat has with 
the affairs of everyday life, I could not see. The fact 
that Latin was taught by methods quite unlike those 
used in the Spanish classroom, for example, and in a 
far less interesting way, did not help matters much 
either. Latin has long resisted the advance of modern 
methods but it must now (and has in many instances) 
modernize its methods or be discarded. 

Even so, I do not think I would now take a course in 
Latin if I were entering high school. There are too 
many courses to my mind more important and more 
useful in the affairs of the life of today.”’ 


How Relieve the Situation?—-Some Suggestions 


I. Answer by an irate parent, trained in Latin and 
respecting it highly as a vital part of our educational 
system, but with several young sons who “hate it and 
want to drop it’’: ‘Dismiss the teachers!”’ “They do 
not know how to manage the work intelligently!’’ 


II. Another answer by a keen observer: “It is not 
the teacher’s lack of ability as much as it is the ignor- 
ance of many principals and members of boards of 
education who give instructors no freedom as regards 
textbooks or changes from the traditional in methods 
of teaching. Danger from congestion in content and 
the theory of ‘postponed returns’ do not seem to them 
to be of any importance. The teacher is made to feel 
that changes from the traditional are only causes of 
confusion and that in the long run they ‘lower the 
standard.’”’ 

III. Still another answer: ‘‘Let those who are formu- 
lating Latin courses of study and training teachers to 
conduct them keep in mind that this is a ‘changing 
world’ in which we are living and that the educational 
problems of today differ much from those of a hundred 
or even fifty years ago. The brilliant child of cultivated 
parents who took Latin in a private school where he 
could be kept as long as seemed necessary for the 
mastery of a difficult subject is no longer a type of the 
average school boy or girl of today. If 69% of those who 
elect beginning Latin today do not continue the sub- 
ject beyond the first or second years of the course (as 
was true in 1924), it would seem foolish to make ‘prep- | 
aration for college’ the one goal. Some adequate 
return for his hard work should be possible for the boy 
who takes Latin for one or two years. The one way to 
prevent the attitude disclosed in the two items above is 
to recognize frankly the fact that interest in and liking 
for a subject come about only when the pupil is exerting 
maximum effort and as a result sees himself progressing. 
To keep the work, then, within the power of the pupil’s 
attainment (if he does his best) is an indispensable 
factor in arousing interest and a desire to go on with 
the struggle. In place of making academic statements 
to a class regarding the values of Latin, the sane teacher 
will seek a way of letting her pupils arrive at the con- 
clusion through their own experience. Emotion is 
sometimes a more effective stimulant to effort than 
intelligence.” 

IV. Still another point of view: ‘‘Do not let the 
‘average’ child take Latin. It is for the brilliant only. 
Such a pupil will progress with any content and with 
any method.” 


I. PROBLEMS 


2.! In a final Latin examination given to a summer 
demonstration class of Junior High pupils, two boys 
wrote very slowly and spent much time in trying to 
remember the facts needed. But they were earnest 
pupils who had worked hard during the course. When 
the hour ended they were obliged to hand in the papers 
without any consideration of the last two questions— 
both important. However, the papers were practically 
perfect up to the point where at the end of the period 
they stopped writing. Although the questions an- 
swered had involved a knowledge of difficult points, the 
pupils could not be said to have completed the test. 
Does it seem fair to deduct from their grade the full 
value of the last two questions, especially if the result- 
ing grades would be below the passing mark? 


II. CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHING 


4.' Teaching Prose Composition 


Many devices require so great an expenditure of 
time and energy on the part of the teacher that they are 
not practical. Here is one which requires little of the 
teacher and has secured excellent results. To many 
teachers it may not be new. 

Sheets of English sentences are mineographed for 


1The numbering follows that in the October Notes. 


pupils. Each sheet has on it groups of three or four 
sentences containing one or two important construc- 
tions. The grammar references for these are given 
above each group. When the sentences are assigned for 
preparation, the references are studied with the pupils 
and application is made in each sentence of the group. 
Vocabulary and forms receive some attention. Suffi- 
cient help is given to make the pupils intelligent enough 
to write the sentences easily and accurately with the 
least possible temptation to copy the work in case it is 
not to be done entirely in the classroom under the 
teacher’s supervision. Before the Latin sentence is 
written the pupils write a brief comment as,—‘“‘clause 
denoting purpose, introduced by ut and having its verb 
in the present subjunctive.’’ On the following day the 
sentences are checked by the teacher as he sees them on 
the pupils’ desks. Pupils go to the board with a copy of 
the mimeographed sheet supplied by the teacher and 
write the sentences in Latin together with the comment 
on the construction. Mistakes in these sentences are 
then noted and corrections are made by the pupils on 
their written work in a vacant space under the Latin 
word. This corrected work is kept by the pupils and 
reviewed. On the following day the teacher again 
checks up and collects the work. Then the teacher reads 
each of the English sentences aloud and pupils give the 
Latin orally. No hesitation is countenanced. This 
oral review is a check on honest preparation and it fixes 
in mind forms and syntax and thereby gives the pupils 
a feeling of mastery of the language. 


R. H. BRANSON 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


5. A Method for Drill on Oral Requirements 


The parts of the work which are purely memorization 
may be listed on a chart headed Oral Requirements and 
posted in the classroom. The chart also contains the 


names of the members of the class. As these require- _ 


ments are mastered, the pupils may recite them to a moni- 
tor appointed for the purpose, or to the teacher, and a 
check placed after the pupil’s name to indicate satisfac- 
tory performance. The list may be as long as the teacher 
chooses, including rules for agreements, lists of verbs 
governing the dative, etc. It is particularly valuable in 
verb organization where the requirement listed as Verb 
Outline includes the following items which are placed on 
the board or dictated to the class: 

3 parts of verb 

Active personal endings 

Passive personal endings 

Special personal endings 

Principal parts 

Stems and how found 

Tenses formed from each 

Tense signs 

Principal parts of type verbs; Ist conj. voco, etc. 


H. MAXxweELL, 
Monroe High School, Rochester, New York 


6. Meeting Varying Ability 

Varying ability may be met by setting aside an oc- 
casional period as ‘‘Letter Day.’’ The teacher prepares 
for each pupil a task on which he needs drill, and words 
it as a letter:—‘‘John:—Go to the board and decline 
mensa,”’ etc. These letters are sealed in envelopes 
bearing the pupils’ names. As each pupil enters he 
receives his letter and proceeds at once to perform his 
task. Weak pupi!s are sent to the board for drill; 
stronger ones are sent to the rear of the room in groups 
to read new Latin stories; and an occasional student of 
high ability is delegated to help the teacher check the 
work of the others. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Attractive leaflets outlining the work of the American 
Academy at Rome for next summer have been sent to 
the Bureau. Professor Showerman will remain in 
Rome throughout the coming year and will be pre- 
pared to carry on the summer work as he has been doing 
for several years. Those who are interested in knowing 
more should write at once for a leaflet of information to 
Mr. Roscoe Guernsey, 1432 Architects Building, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. There is no better way 
for the classical teacher to invest her money than to 
spend a summer in study in Rome and in making 
visits to the classical sites in Italy, Sicily, and Greece. 


BOOKS 


A beautifully-bound book entitled ‘‘Cicero” has 
found a place on the Exhibit Table of the Service 
Bureau. The author is Gaston Delayen, a distinguished 
French lawyer and writer, and readers are told that he 
received the Montyon Prize of the French Academy. 
The book has been translated from the French by 
Farrell Symons and is published by E. P. Dutton and 
Company of New York City. An introductory note by 
R. Poincaré expresses the author’s commendation of the - 
volume. A hasty glance through the pages warrants the 
statement that it is within the range of high school and 
college students. 


A volume in “‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome’”’ Series, 
published by Longmans, Green and Company, of New 
York, long awaited by Latin scholars, is entitled ‘‘Sur- 
vivals of Roman Religion.”” The fact that it was writ- 
ten by Gordon J. Laing, Professor of Latin in the 
University of Chicago, will commend it to readers, 
quite apart from the excellence of its contents which 
makes it rank high in the Series. Readers will enjoy 
the clarity with which a difficult subject has been 
treated. 


An attractive volume entitled ‘‘Latin Prose Litera- 
ture’’ prepared by Professor Maurice W. Avery of 
Williams College will be of great value to those who are 
seeking interesting Latin passages for their Latin 
classes. It is published by Little, Brown and Company 
of Boston. 


To the Editor of Latin Notes: 


The new and interesting books on classical subjects 
that have appeared within the past decade can be 
counted by the score. To be sure, some of them are too 
expensive for us teachers, and yet often they are the 
ones we should most like. In going about I have found 
that a great many teachers were successfully recom- 
mending each year one or two of the valuable and-more 
expensive books to the Principal, Superintendent or 
Board, as the custom may be, for library purchase. 

There are two books which, me tudice, are the most 
valuable general books for the high school or college 
teacher of the Classics. They cost about eight dollars 
each, and if one cannot afford them for oneself, they 
should be bought for the library. They are ‘““A Com- 
panion to Latin Studies,” edited by J. E. Sandys, and 
‘‘A Companion to Greek Studies,” edited by L. Whib- 
ley, both printed by the Cambridge University Press. 

My excuse for this letter to Latin Notes is that a 
new Fourth Edition of the latter book has just been 
issued. To show its wide range, these are the chapters, 
each subdivided into pertinent sections: I, Geography, 
Ethnology, Fauna, Flora; II, History; III, Literature, 
Philosophy, Science; IV, Art; V, Mythology and 
Religion; VI, Public Antiquities; VII, Private Antiqui- 
ties; VIII, Criticism and Interpretation. 

Ravpu V. D. MacorrFin, 
New York University 


“Ttalia Antica sul Mare”’ is the title of a new book 
written by Luigia Achillea Stella, daughter of the 
famous scholars, Professor Rina Monti and Professor 
Augusto Stella, and niece of Professor Achille Monti of 
the Universities of Rome, Milan, and Pavia. It is a 
beautiful book, containing interesting illustrations. 
The Bureau has been asked to suggest a translator 
with the idea of submitting the work to an American 
publisher. The author’s friend, Erminio Turcotti, will 
welcome information, sent to her address, IX c/o 
Arcolo della Stampa 8, Via Silvio Pellico, Milan, Italy. 


The five dollar edition of Showerman’s ‘‘Rome and 
the Romans,” published by The Macmillan Company 
is very attractive. Many teachers are waiting for the 
school edition which will be on sale December 15th. 


The American Classical League has on hand inex- 
pensive leaflets (many of which deal with the value of 
Latin) which may be secured upon application. 

One of the later publications is a small bulletin en- 
titled ‘‘Four Plays for Latin Classes,” prepared by 
BerTHA C. FortNER. This sells for 20 cents per copy 
or 8 for $1.00. 

The League also sells a few books. A list of titles 
(with prices) of the leaflets and books will be forwarded 
upon application. 


“Classical Studies in Honor of John C. Rolfe,” 
edited by Grorce D. Hapzsits, and published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3438 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, is now available. It is a volume of 
essays which all lovers of the classics will want to own. 
Price $3.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Department of Classics of the University of 
Buffalo has organized a Bureau for Classical Study and 
has on exhibition much of the material published by the 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers. In addition to 
the mimeographed and printed items, there are pictures, 
books, and news articles of value in classical study. 
The teachers of Buffalo and vicinity are invited to 
examine this material which is available for the first 
time in western New York. The Bureau is open Satur- 
day mornings and at other times by appointment. 
Miss Ruth Witherstine, Assistant Professor of Classics, 
is in charge. 


The Jacob Cooper Prize in Greek has just been 
awarded to Augustus M. Kelley of New York City. 
This Prize was established in honor of his father by the 
son of Jacob Cooper who was for many years a Professor 
of Greek. The giving of this honor was designed as one 
means of promoting the study of Greek. 


Rand and McNally have recently published a wall 
chart (size 4 feet 10 inches by 3 feet 4 inches) for the 
use of Latin teachers who are interested in an effective 
device for drill on the inflection of Latin words. By 
spaces, numbers, and colors, the skeleton framework 
which underlies the inflectional changes that Latin 
words undergo is represented. For example, the four 
principal parts of verbs are accompanied by three 
colors, orange, red, and green, representing the three 
stems found in the principal parts, and wherever one 
of these stems appears, its representative color is also 
seen. There is space on the charts for every form to be 
learned from the textbook. By pointing to various 


spaces, the instructor requires from pupils the proper 
forms, or the pupil steps to the chart and recites from 
memory the Latin forms with their English meanings, 
pointing to the spaces as he does so. Teachers will see 
at once that the chart is designed to vary the drill for 
the mastery of forms. The author is R. H. Branson, a 
successful teacher of Latin in the Evander Childs 
High School of New York City. Prices may be ob- 
tained by writing to the publishers, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago or 270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Service Bureau has on hand a supply of large 
orange-colored wall posters announcing the Celebra- 
tion of Vergil’s 2000th Birthday. These are sent out 
free of charge except for postage. 


A Latin Course of Study for the State of Iowa has 
recently been issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. Those desiring a copy 
should write for information to Agnes Samuelson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


A bulletin entitled ‘Courses of Study and Curriculum 
offerings in Junior High Schools in New York State’ 
has been sent to the Service Bureau, bearing the date 
1931. Pages 37-46 and 222-227 are concerned with 
Latin. The Education Department of the University 
of the State of New York at Albany will attend to orders 
for this publication. 


A LETTER FROM A HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMAN 


SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS: 


You ask me to tell you why I like Latin so much. 
There are many reasons. To start with I think it is 
interesting. It is educational, and in learning to read it 
I can compare Roman ideas with our modern ways of 
thinking about many things. It is history which brings 
both work and pleasure. To read about the Romans 
certainly is pleasure. To study about such famous men 
as Caesar, Cicero, Augustus (Octavian) Pompey, and 
the other great men of Rome is not tiresome, for it is too 
interesting to be tiresome. 

Latin is a language that is easy to learn. Everyone 
should learn something of the history of it because it is 
the foundation of almost all of the modern languages. 
It is an easy language to pronounce because it is so 
regular, every letter must be pronounced. It has 
rhythm which some languages do not have and the fact 
that Latin has it makes me like it more than ever. 

Latin is handy in everyday life, for business, pleasure, 
and hobbies. In newspapers, books, and other litera- 
ture there is Latin. Our English language has Latin in 
it. I think everyone should know Latin in order to 
understand our own language better. 


WatTSON TUCKER, 
Grade 9B, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


GOOD NEWS 


Coe College in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, belongs officially 
to Class I (Institutions requiring No Latin for Ad- 
mission and No Latin in College for the A.B. Degree) 
as listed in the Questionnaire in the October Latin 
Notes. But in spite of this, the head of the Latin 
Department writes that they are “‘almost swamped by 
a large enrollment in Latin.” Similar situations doubt- 
less exist in other places. 


— 


WRITTEN WORK IN THE LATIN CLASSROOM 


“Writing maketh an exact man,’ we were told long 
ago. For this reason, and for others, written work is an 
indispensable element in good teaching. It affords the 
child who is nervous in oral recitation a chance to 
collect himself and to set down in peace and quiet what 
he really knows. It holds all the class close to the work 
in hand; whereas in oral recitation, even with the most 
inspiring teacher, somebody’s wits will go woolgather- 
ing when he knows that he is immune from questioning 
for at least a minute or two. 


Written work has obvious advantages as a means of 
testing accomplishment. It lifts the pall that used to 
hang over the classroom when, in the solemn pause that 
followed the pupil’s answer, the teacher set down a 
cryptic mark in a record book. The oral recitation can 
go with some swing and style and continuity when the 
element of marks is eliminated from the thoughts of 
teacher and pupils. 


The written test puts the pupil on his mettle. There 
is a concentration to be observed in pupils when they 
are writing that some of them never show at any other 
time. 


The difficulty involved for the teacher is in getting 
time to correct the papers. I knew a teacher once who 
said that she could never go anywhere from Monday 
till Friday night because she spent those four evenings 
correcting papers till bedtime. Never a Thursday night 
symphony! Never an impromptu party on Wednesday 
night! Surely a teacher brings more humanity to his 
work who has some worldly interests and takes time to 
pursue them. But how, then, are the papers to be 
corrected? 

My solution, a partial one, is in giving frequent, very 
short tests, all of which, except translations, can be cor- 
rected in class by the students themselves. Tests on 
vocabulary, forms, syntax, taking not more than five or 
ten minutes to write, can be exchanged in class and 
marked under the teacher’s direction in a few minutes 
more. Each pupil learns by correcting his neighbor’s 
paper; and he has the satisfaction of knowing im- 
mediately just what his success is. I find that the pupils 
like this type of work, as people like any exercise that 
is within their powers, that braces and stimulates them, 
and in which they can see results. Frequent short tests 
maintain the morale of a class, a morale that easily 
slumps in a large group, where it is so easy to escape 
the teacher’s notice and where four or five recitations 
by one’s classmates may occupy the whole period and 
let one go unscathed till the next day. 

Written translations, however, whether long or short, 
should receive the private critical judgment of the 
teacher. I should never feel that criticism of translation 
could safely be left to any high school pupil. Accuracy 
of interpretation and felicity of expression are qualities 
that need expert evaluation. 


Marcaret Y. Henry, 
Franklin K. Lane High School, New York City, 
Taken from The Bulletin of High Points, Juve, 1931. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD REMEMBERS 


Teachers who believe in collecting striking allusions 
to the classics as they appear in countless numbers in 
the world about us may want to ask the Di-Noc 
Manufacturing Company of Cleveland at 863-875 East 
140th St., to send them a copy of a large colored 
decalcomania poster advertising Marathon Oil. It 
shows the runner from Marathon at the end of his 


journey for, like the oil advertised, he ‘held out to 
the end.”’ Address C. K. Reese. 

The Vice-president of the Marathon Oil Company 
sends from his office at Tulsa, Oklahoma, the following 
poem as an accompaniment to the poster: 


Maratuon, King of Trademarks, 
More than a symbol are you— 


Beauty and Strength and Endurance, 
Achievement and Energy, too; 


Yours is the body of Vigour, 
Yours is the spirit of Speed, 


And all of the glory of Motion 
Is found in the race that you lead; 


Yours is the heart of the oil fields, 
Activity, Progress, and Power, 


Yours are the pulse-beats of Commerce 
Where mountainous structures tower; 


Yours are the muscles of Conquest, 
Ambition, Virility, Force, 


Yours are the eyes of the future, 
Steady and straight on your course; 


Yours is the grace of the eagle, 
Poised in its upward flight, 


MARATHON, you are eternal 
Splendor—Vitality—Might! 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. 
In the case of the former, the items may be borrowed with 
the understanding that the teacher pays the postage and re- 
turns the material within two weeks after its receipt, or they 
may be purchased for five cents each unless another price 1s 
stated. Printed items, however, known as LATIN Notes 
SUPPLEMENTS and BULLETINS, are not sent out as a loan 
but must be purchased at the prices indicated. The mate- 
rial is listed in leaflets published at the end of each school 
year, each one containing a summary of items which have 
been announced in the Latin Notes for the year. Sent out 
free of charge. — 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


The numbering of the items that are listed below 
follows that given in the October issue of Latin Notes. 


415. An experiment in the teaching of beginning Greek. 
By Natalie M. Gifford, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Price 10 cents. 

416. A Banquet of the Gods—A test for pupils who are 
studying mythology. By Lena M. Foote, Elwood, 
Indiana. 

417. Information regarding ancient Roman coins 
obtainable from dealers. Compiled by Marguerite 
Kretschmer. Price 10 cents. 

418. Directions for making attractive posters for the 
bulletin board. By Dr. Lillian Lawler, Hunter 
College, New York, N. Y. 

419. A student’s report on the old and new content and 
methods of teaching Latin in secondary schools. 
By C. V. Mentus, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. Price 10 cents. 
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II. Latin Notes Supplements—A Classified List 


Price 10 cents unless otherwise indicated 


Content 
XI. Reading content for the first two years; an analysis of 


some English texts containing ‘‘made”’ or simplified 
classical Latin. Mary Breene 


Caesar 
V. Twenty interesting stories about Caesar; taken from 
translations of classical authors 
XXXII. Suetonius as a basis for visualizing the man Caesar. 
Mrs. C. T. Mather 
XXXIII. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and Cicero. Viola 
Marshall 
Cicero 
XIII. Cicero’s literary style as a basis for the study of 
English expression. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. 
XIX. Interesting notes on certain points in Cicero’s First 
Oration against Catiline. Professor Harry J. Leon 
XXI. The human side of Cicero as shown in his letters. 
Helen Wieand Cole 
XXVII. Political questions suggested by Cicero’s Orations 
against Catiline. Dr. B. L. Ullman 
XXVIII. Marcus Tullius Cicero—Citizen; also Caesar, Cicero, 
and Pompey. Dr. Gonzales Lodge 
XXXIII. Dramatic incidents in Casear and Cicero. Viola 
Marshall 
XLVI. Some stories about Cicero taken from Plutarch’s Life 
of Cicero. Marguerite Kretschmer 


Vergil 
I. English pronunciation of proper names in the Aeneid. 
E. H. Sturtevant (Co6perator) 
II. Some allusions to the Aeneid in English literature 
XLV. A poet of loyalties—a study of the personality of 
Vergil. John A. Johnston 
XLVII. Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. Esther Friedlander 


Junior High School Latin 
XXXVI. A new Latin course for the Junior High School. 
Claire Thursby 


. Sight Reading and Sight Passages 
IV. Famous stories about the Romans; fifteen easy Latin 
narratives (with pictures) suitable for first year 
XIV. Easy Latin stories, selected from English textbooks 
and designed for use in the second and third semesters. 
Louise Lammers 
XVII. Sight passages from the Caesar text (including several 
from the Civil War) 
XVIII. More sight passages from Caesar’s Gallic and Civil 


Wars 
XLI. Cato’s Distichs; excerpts from moral couplets attrib- 
uted to Cato and useful for sight reading. Trans- 
lated by Wayland J. Chase 
XLIII. Reading Latin by the Word Order Method. Elsie M. 
Smithies 


Rome and the Romans 


XII. Some material from Warde Fowler’s Roman Festivals. 
Audre Mae Jones 
XV. Some stories about the Roman Forum. Illustrated. 
F. Winifred Given. 15 cents 
XVI. Passages in historical novels which are descriptive of 
certain features of Roman life. Mary Burgoyne 
XXXV. Excerpts from a high school publication. Features of 
Greek or Roman life (THE Nuntius, Los Angeles) 
XLVIII. Model of a Roman House—Directions for making. 
Ethel J, Luke 
XLIX. Roman Amphitheatres. H. V. Canter 


Methods 


XXV. Various methods of sight reading concretely illus- 
trated. Loura Woodruff 
XXXVII. Latin at the end of the fourth week. Naomi Downer 
XXXVIII. The project method. Mrs. Lilla Cochran 
XL. The teaching of forms and syntax in the earlier years 
of the high school. (A Symposium by summer stu- 
dents) 
Equipment 
X. List of books and other equipment interesting to 
Latin teachers. 7. Jennie Green (Revised) 
XXXI. A list of photographs and prints concerned with clas- 
sical mythology 


Clubs 
VI. Programs for classical clubs. Clara Radell. 25 cents 


Plays 


IX. Latin Grammar Speaks—an operetta. Julia Frances 
Wood. 25 cents 
XLII. L’Adoration des Mages (Adoratio Magorum). A 
Latin Mystery Play for Christmas. Contributed by 
Florence Waterman 
XLIV. A Vergilian Fantasy. Mrs. Mary Webster Kraemer 


Value of the Classics 


XX. Value of one year of Greek. Anna P. MacVay 
XXIII. Latin as an aid to English. Eugene S. McCartney 
XXIV. The value of the classics in training for citizenship, 

Dr. Gonzales Lodge 


Miscellaneous 


VII. A catechism for the progressive Latin teacher. Dr. 
Gonzales Lodge 
VIII. — cross-word puzzles. Roland Kent and C. R. J. 
Scott 
XXII. A list of operas whose titles are based upon classical 
mythology. Marguerite Kretschmer 
XXVI. Technical terms in high school science with their 
Latin and Greek derivation. Dr. Gonzales Lodge. 
20 cents 
XXIX. The relationship of French to Latin. George W. 
Putnam 
XXX. Course for the training of Latin teachers in college 
XXXIV. The Greek that doctors speak. Lloyd E. Smith 
XXXIX. Some Latinisms in English. Dr. Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. 


III. Bulletins 


a numbers I-X XV, See back issues of Latin Notes or Leaflets 
XXVI. Fortuna Belli—A Play for Caesar Pupils. Contrib- 
uted by NorMA SHEARER, Salem, Mass. Price 


30 cents 
IV. Pictures 


For titles of 296 paper prints dealing with the Vergil territory 
and Rome and the Romans, classified in Sets I-V, see back issues 
of Latin Notes or Leaflet VII (sent out free of charge). Prices 
for each print 5 cents with discount for amounts ordered. Ad- 
dition to Set IV: 

94. A colored picture of Cicero addressing the Senate; Catiline 
sits alone. Size 6% x 5%. Bought in Germany. Price 10 


cents. 
V. Poster 


A wall poster containing THE OATH OF THE YOUNG MEN OF 
ATHENS. Price 50 cents including postage. 


VERGIL 


Ah, name carved deep on rocks of ages, 

Sacred name of pagan man, 

Name placed large on silvered pages, 

Master of the art of Pan; 

Thou Muse that lived as poet mortal, 

Thou scribe of many a golden phrase, 

Thou guardian at the ancient portal 

Of Roman life and nobler days; 

Thou that sang of men and arms, 

Trojan labors, Dido’s charms, 

The Sibyl’s books, Misenus’ horn, 

Of kings and heroes yet unborn, 

Recorder of the humbler hours, 

Prophet of more peaceful days, 

Thou who dwelt ‘neath olive bowers, 

Return and elevate our ways! 

“So long as rivers flow and seas are filled, 

Or shadows pass o’er valleys tilled, 

Or pale stars feed in heaven’s domain, 

So long will men on earth proclaim 

Your honors, praises, and your name!”’ 

ROBERT RASHID, 

High School, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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